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ON ANXIETY. 


Aut who survive childhood feel the grip of 
Anxiety at some time and under some form ; 
for, if a man be not anxious from care and 
business, he will be anxious about his pleasures 
and indulgences, Anxiety is as searching as the 
east wind ; it pierces into the marrow of our 
bones, finds out a weak spot, and chills it only 
to inflame it into a fever—an intermittent fever, 
however. Intense anxiety is hardly consistent 
with a persistent ill-fortune : resignation—a mild 
despair—comes to the relief of the man constantly 
cast down by ill-luck, and he ceases to kick 
against the pricks. Hoping nothing, expecting 
nothing, he fears little. The essence of anxiety 
is a feverish hope ; its quintessence, a sickening 
fear. The atmosphere of anxiety is uncertainty ; 
its food, suspense. It carries a keen chisel, and 
carves men’s countenances into more wrinkles 
than all the greater passions put together ; while 
its acid bites into their minds, leaving channels 
into which fear will run so long as their lives last. 
Though a man be so fenced about that for 
himself he need entertain no anxiety, yet if he 
be of any magnanimity of soul, anxiety will 
creep into it for the sake of others. In vain 
does man strive to forecast the object of his 
doubt: while watching the east, in all proba- 
bility his dread will be stealing upon him from 
the west ; if he looks to the north, behold ! his 
fear has found him out, creeping upon him from 
the south. Or he may teach a cause for anxiety 
to appear by dreading it; for courage to over- 
come a devouring fear of the future is as neces- 
sary as putting on a bold front in the presence 
of a wild beast. This is one reason why it should 
be as much as possible repressed. Another and 
stronger one why it should be zealously guarded 
against is, that it clouds and dims the mind, as 
fasting or ill food subdues the body. And so we 
become open to an infection, capable of ill 
thoughts, weak enough to entertain sick sus- 
Picions, which would gain no admittance in a 
healthier state of being. 


An anxious night—who has not passed it? 
For anxieties, like bats, fly best by night. As 
the twilight falls, how insidiously an anxiety 
flits into the mind, scarcely troubling us at first 
—still, it is there. By-and-by, as the gloaming 
deepens into darkness, the creature brushes past 
our face, and rouses us with a start to a sense of 
its presence, filling us with a nameless dread. We 
coax ourselves into a doze, only to be awakened 
to a consciousness that the vampire has settled 
and is sucking our lifeblood. No more sleep 
for us: we toss and tumble from side to side ; the 
flitting bat-wings of the trouble, and our sighs, 
the only sounds disturbing the darkness. Now 
is the time for an exorcism: we try it, and listen 
fearfully. All is still. Has the enemy departed ? 
For ten panting seconds we believe it has; till 
a sudden sinking of the heart—a sudden inrush 
of thoughts and fears that kindle fears, ‘an 
indistinguishable throng’—warns us to put aside 
all vain notions of reprieve, all hope of release 
for this one while. We have compared troubles 
to bats ; and when bats have once entered a room, 
they are difficult of dislodgment ; despite drivings 
to and fro, beatings up and down, they swoop 
silently and uninjured from wall to wall, just 
managing to elude their pursuer. An open win- 
dow and a light outside is a better remedy than 
all the buffetings within the house ; so, to open 
the window of our mind and let our anxiety flit 
out into the light of another man’s understanding, 
to tell our fearful anticipations to a friend, is 
more likely to bring relief than the battering 
of it up and down in our dark and ruffled 
minds. 

A man may be anxious by habit, or by tempera- 
ment, or, still oftener, by ignorance ; and all these 
things, like mist, by confusing the outline of an 
object, magnify it. When a man has suffered 
anxiety silently and, as the event proves, need- 
lessly, he draws a long breath, and dismisses it 
wholly from his mind: he was mistaken, that 
was all. But should his anxiety have been 
aroused by another needlessly, he feels himself 
at liberty to despise his prognostications hence- 
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forth—without, however, suffering his opinion 
of his own wisdom to be impaired by a perhaps 
similar error of judgment. But then, no one 
but himself knew of his mistake, and we live 
so much in what we think to be other people’s 
opinion of us, that what they do not know 
is comparatively easy for us to forget. Many 
nourish a secret dread of naming a fear, lest 
a whispered word may bring it—like an ava- 
lanche, unsettled by a breath—down upon their 
heads, Others, impatient of suspense, unable to 
wait with steady nerves to pay their debt in due 
season, hurry the toll into the reluctant hand of 
the grim collector: of these are suicides, It is 
not unnerves a man, so 
much asa prolonged uncertainty ; events inclin- 
ing now this way and now that, until the balance 
of the strained and anxious mind is lost. 

Yet it is exactly the mingling of hope and fear 
that forms the most powerful stimulant to energy 
and exertion of which human nature is capable. 
Under its influence men are goaded to excel 
themselves. Nay, more, without it, the joys of 
life would be robbed of half their poignancy. 
Who is it, think you, that relishes the desire 
fulfilled, like the man who has experienced hope 
deferred? There is no one object on which our 
minds are greatly set, from which all spice of 
anxiety po, completely banished. The Indian 
shooting the rapids in his frail canoe feels it, and 
it adds a thrill of pleasure to his sense of the 
audacity of his venture ; the statesman perorating 
to the House on a question by which his Cabinet 
is prepared to stand or fall, feels it running 
tingling through his veins, adding fire to his 
imagination, lending eloquence to his tongue. 
The gambler is so enamoured of its power to 
brace up his relaxed and over-stimulated nerves, 
that to its delirious enjoyment he will sacrifice 
state and station, mankind’s and his own esteem, 
and think the madness cheaply purchased. 

Life without the joy of mingled hope and 
fear, without anxiety, would be a stagnant pool 
deprived of the spring that keeps the waters 
running and sweet, and relegating this ‘ pleasing 
anxious being’ of the Western world to the 
Oriental calm of fatalism. When the current 
of life runs slow, when weeds gather on the 
surface and crowd the depths, we are in danger 
of yielding to the strongest temptation that 
besets a life free from fear, unflavoured by hope 
—namely, the danger of yielding ourselves to 
the power of the vis inertie; shut up in our- 
selves, our fancies, our ailments, our own affairs, 
lost to all use, like Merlin in the forest under 
Vivien’s spell, sunk in sloth, and the ‘sweet 
reasonableness’ of doing nothing when nothing 
myn needs to be done. 

here is a story told of a respectable trades- 
man, who, having attained the dignity of the dolce 
vont niente, confessed to a friend of his that the 
ppiest month in the year to him was the month 
in which his fit of the gout came on: it gave 
him something to think about. Let the man— 
himself on the rack of anxiety and envying the 
ease of another man’s leisure, perhaps—remember, 
when enduring his own pangs, that a state of 
mind which entertains neither hope nor fear, 
which holds out no inducement to activity, is 
a state bordering on the greatest misery. More- 


over, if a man be of a strong mind, he 


recognises the fact that this anxiety, so painful 
to endure, this hoping for the best and preparing 
for the worst, is the very process by which he 
may attain the cautious sagacity necessary for 
the conduct of affairs; his fear has taught him 
ogee hope has been productive of patience, 
oth have nourished activity, and the doubt, 
distrust, and dread of the future, implanted by 
nature or circumstances, he has leona to mode- 
rate by cultivating courage, patience, and cheer. 
fulness ; his reward being that feeling of calm, 
dignified pleasure, which has made it so well 
worth his while to labour for their attain- 
ment. 

We have spoken of the Oriental calm of fatal- 
ism, such as that which ‘Eéthen’ attributes to 
old Shereef, sitting by the bivouac fire, ‘unknow- 
_ where he was, or whither he might go, 
unknowing of all geography, but trusting in the 

oodness of God, and the clenching power of 
ate, and the good star of the Englishman.’ But 
Oriental ignorance and fatalism, though coupled 
with trust in God, are not so impressive as that 
trust in God which is coupled with an absence 
of superstition, with knowledge, and with courage 
and self-reliance. 


POMONA* 


CHAPTER XIII. 


And the blossoms that bask in the sunshine 
So wanton and fair, 
For the apples which wait on their beauty 
Have never a care. 
Emma RHODES, 


Tr was the private view day at the Royal Academy, 
and such a lovely day too, as if Nature wanted to 
show that there was no flattery in all the beauti- 
ful landscapes that adorned the walls. Spring 
was early that year, and April had been in her 
kindest mood, and had smiled her sweetest with 
the soft tears in her eyes, and little balmy breaths 
of west wind that had opened the fragrant hearts 
of the wild-flowers to her, and made the young 
lambs leap with sheer happiness, 

Pomona had begun her reign in the Kentish 
orchards quite a fortnight earlier than usual, and 
only morbid people prophesied frosts yet to come, 
and told of little blighted apples falling like hail, 
under its cruel Anne. from trees that had been 
full of promise in blossoming time. 

What troublesome things some people’s memo- 
ries are, on which are indelibly printed all the 
bad, unfortunate things in life!—snow on the 
Derby day, frosts in June, chilblains at mid- 
summer, wet hay-making, drenched harvest fields; 
and there is no mark made by the much more 
frequent beautiful springs, sunny haytime, and 
plentiful harvests. ; 

Sage had no such misgivings. The winter had 
sped away so pleasantly with that private view 
day to look forward to, which was to brin 
Maurice back to her, and it was further shorten 
by the letters from him that came every few days, 
and the almost equal delight of writing to him 
His letters were not so long as hers ; but that she 
did not expect; indeed, she hardly wished it. 
Men never wrote so much as girls, and, long oF 


* Copyright reserved in the United States of America. 
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short, his letters were just what they should be. 
Neither did they always come as regularly as her 
anxious little heart would have desired, a heart 
that kept her awake all the night before the post 
by which one of those missives might arrive, and 
leapt into her mouth when the postman’s knock 
gounded on the door. But even this irregularity, 
she stoutly maintained to herself, she preferred, 
that he should not feel bound to write if it were 
inconvenient, or he was busy, for he knew that 
she was not exacting or unreasonable, like some 
irls, who fretted and took offence at the slightest 
elay. She would even persuade herself that she 
should be quite satisfied if he never wrote at all ; 
and that she should quite like to prove to him in 
this way her entire trust in his love and con- 


stancy. 


Owen Ludlow had been in London off and on 
all the winter, and his presence had done much 
to make the time pass pleasantly and quickly. 
But just a day or two before the private view, 
he was called away down to Scar, where good, 
uritanical Stock lay a-dying, and his kind, 
ittle, cheery wife badly wanted a friend. I am 
afraid happiness is apt to make us selfish, for 
Sage felt a little petulant vexation that this 
should have befallen just now, when Maurice 
was coming back, oad when Owen Lndlow’s 
presence at the studio would have made it avail- 
able for so many pleasant meetings. 

I am not sure that Owen Ludlow was not a 
little glad to be away at the private view. He 
had got used to his picture being seen, and had 
not the same shrinking from exposing it that he 


j had felt when he first showed it to Sage and 


Kitty. Many of his fellow-artists had seen and 
criticised it, and it had been described in one of 
the society papers in ‘A Visit to the Studios,’ 


But there still lingered in his mind a dread of 
the gaze of the general public, and a sense that 
Pomona was his no longer, now that any one 
might look at her and pass their ignorant com- 
ments on her, 
Maurice Moore had kept his promise, and had 
come home for it; and, as Sage told herself over 
and over again, had come home for good, having 
resigned his appointment. Not that he had at 
neg any other occupation in view, though 
wen Ludlow had done all he could, and Maurice 
had not been idle, But he thought it would be 
easier to find a berth if he were on the spot. He 
did not leave Edelstadt with quite as much satis- 
faction as he would have done at Christmas. 
Things had gone decidedly more pleasantly since 


then; the reigning beauty had deigned to be 
more gracious to him, having been disappointed 
in the new attaché, who was not nearly so agree- 
able as he ——— at first, and had, moreover, a 
ne in England, who detracted very much 
tom his excellence. Miss St Clair was certainly 
very good-looking, and could be very agreeable 
when she chose ; and she had it in her power to 
make society much pleasanter. He did not a bit 
waver in his preference for Sage; and he told 
himself constantly—a little too constantly—that 
he never regretted for a moment the sacrifice he 
was going to make for her; but he indulged in 
@ good deal of harmless flirtation with Miss St 
lair, and was conscious of a certain amount of 
Tegret in saying good-bye to her and the empty 
Society life, which did not impress him as quite 


as hollow and unsatisfactory as it had seemed 
before Christmas, But he was rather glad of 
this, he told himself, as it made the sacrifice on 
love’s shrine more worthy. 

That grimy, old monster London puts on a 
very pleasing appearance early in the season, at 
any rate at the West End. The flowers in the 
parks are a sight to see with the brilliant colours 
of tulips and hyacinths, and the window-boxes in 
fashionable houses are marvels of taste and sweet- 
ness. The drive is full of elegant carriages, with 
fair and graceful occupants ; and in the Row the 
horses and the pretty faces and the well-turned- 
out young Englishmen make one proud of one’s 
country, for there is not another capital in 
Europe, or, for that matter, in the world, that can 
show the like. Up above, the sky is blue, as if 
it was never obscured by fog or smoke ; and the 
pavements look quite dazzlingly white, in con- 
trast with the newly watered roads. Maurice 
Moore was much struck by the look of this much- 
abused London, that first day of his return ; and 
perhaps it was in contrast with the brightness 
and trimness and air of stir and fashion in the 
West End that Dalston impressed him less favour- 


here was a dustiness already beginning to 
yervade the neighbourhood, and a tendency for 
bits of paper to blow about and whirl round 
corners ; and the watering was done in a more 
rough-and-ready way than in the west, splashing 
on the pavements, and catching unwary foot- 
poem across the legs. Providence had not 
een so kind in arranging circumstances pleas- 
antly for Maurice Moore’s return to Sage. Sarah 
opened the door in her least presentable con- 
dition. Cook had chosen this very inopportune 
moment to wash down the passage, and, in her 
agitation at Maurice’s arrival, upset the pail, the 
contents of which rushed hospitably to meet him. 
There were two of Dr Merridew’s patients wait- 
ing for cook’s washing operations to be ended to 
pass into the surgery, patients whose very much 
enlarged cheeks made it easy to diagnose their 
case as one of mumps. 

As he had arrived before he was expected, Sage 
was not ready to receive him; but Will, with a 
furiously bad. cold in the head, was; and he 
engaged his services at once in his absorbing 
occupation of mending his white mouse’s cage, 
proposing that Maurice should hold the occupant 
of the cage, while Will executed some repairs 
with the glue-pot, which was emitting fearful 
smells from the fireplace. 

It was better when Sage appeared, with a 
pretty little flush of haste on her cheeks, and her 
eyes shining with delighted welcome and love. 

e felt he could tolerate even the white mouse 
and the glue-pot for her sake. And she was 
looking greatly to advantage in a pretty fresh 
new dress, that she had bestowed much thought 
and pains upon, having begun to plan what it 
should be soon after Christmas. She had been 
awfully extravagant, she felt, in the matter of 
boots and gloves; and she had great qualms of 
conscience over the price of that little bonnet, 
though Dr Merridew paid the bill without the 
slightest remark. But she knew that the general 
effect was good; and though she blushed up to 
the roots of her hair under Maurice’s smiling 
scrutiny, she felt he would have no need to be 
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ashamed of her, if he met any of his fashionable 
friends at the private view. 

He could not quite conceal his haste to be off 
and clear of white mice and upset pails and 
mumps ; and e felt a little bit sorry, as she 
hoped Dr Merridew would have come in before 
they went; and there were several things she 
would like to show Maurice—some sketches of 
Scar she had worked up; and a sketch of herself 
that Owen Ludlow had taken in crayons, and 
which she had had framed, on the chance of some 
one liking to have it. And besides, she felt a 
little remorseful at leaving Will alone, poor Will, 
who really had a very bad cold, and was in diffi- 
culties with the white mouse, known in the 
family as the Pink un, knowing that the servants 
would decline all assistance, as they regarded 
white mice as ‘’orrid things.’ 

But all these regrets were forgotten when they 
were once off in the sunny streets side by side. 
She gave herself over to perfect satisfaction ; 
there was not a cloud to dim the sunshine, no 
care or anxiety or doubt to disturb the entire 
content. Let what would come after, the present 
was all that heart could desire, and why should 
it not always be the same, since it was Maurice’s 
presence that made the happiness ? 

She made no expostulations on the score of 
economy, when he called a hansom ; they would 
be wise another day, and she would preach pru- 
dence and advocate omnibuses and third-class 
tickets. She did not demur, either, at an elegant, 
little lunch that he ordered at a restaurant, 
though she guessed that it must have cost more 
than most of the meals of the entire Merridew 
family, servants included. Just for that one day 
they would be extravagant and enjoy themselves ; 
and after that, be prudent, and go in for two- 
penny ’buses and buns for lunch, and enjoy them- 
selves just the same. 

Now they were at Burlington House. What 
splendid carriages were turning in; what gor- 
geous flunkeys were opening carriage doors; and 
what wondrous toilets issued therefrom, and 
swept or rustled up the broad steps! Every 
moment Maurice touched her arm to notice some 
celebrity passing, some society beauty whose 
photograph was in all the shops—an archbishop’s 
gaitered legs-—-some statesman who had come from 
affairs of vital importance to the country for a 
few minutes’ relaxation with art—there a poet— 
here a millionaire—now a duchess—then an 
actor. Sage would have been content to stand 
all the afternoon and see this brilliant company 
pass by, with Maurice to tell her who each one 
was. But Maurice would not linger; and they 
went on up the stairs and passed straight on to 
the third room, where hung No. 540. 

It looked wonderfully small. That was the 
first effect. Sage could hardly believe at first 
that it had not been cut down, or in some 
marvellous way diminished in size. In the studio 
at Scar it had seemed such a large picture ; 
and, in her mind’s eye, when she had fancied 
how it would look at the Academy, she had 
imagined it as among the more important can- 
vases. It was on the line, and showed to great 
advantage, though Mr Ludlow had declared it 
was entirely killed and crushed by the big full- 
length portrait of an alderman’s lady in crimson 
velvet just above it; but perhaps it was the 


portrait that suffered, for Pomona showed out 
in comparison, fair and pure and refined in her 
white dress with the apple blossom shadow 
it. 

t Kitty had been there, she would have been 
greatly astonished that every one was not crowd- 
ing round this picture; and even Sage, who 
realised that there were other pictures that would 
attract more attention, was a little surprised that, 
when they first came up to it, there was no one 
else looking at it. 

‘I wonder if any one will recognise you from 
the picture, Sage?’ Maurice said. ‘I never 
thought that Ludlow did you half justice. [ 
don’t fancy y rtrait will be recognisable, 
though you declare that you knew me as 
Vertumnus at the first glance. It is rather 
humiliating to appear for the first time before 
the British public in the character of an old 
woman,’ 

There was a sort of fascination about the 
picture to them, though they knew every line 
and shade of it by heart ; and it was interesting, 
too, to hear the remarks people made on it; but 
at last they were preparing to go on to the 
other —— when a clear, fresh, young voice 
behind them caught their ears, and they involun- 
stopped to listen. 

‘You really must show me this wonderful 
likeness of mine, Sir Robert. At least half-a- 
dozen people have been at me since I came in, 
talking about my portrait. I assure you it is 
the first I have heard of it.’ 

‘But indeed, Miss Lester, if the likeness is 
accidental, it is the most marvellous thing I ever 
heard of. But you will see for yourself. Ludlow 
is the name of the painter, Owen Ludlow—surely 
you must know him.—Excuse me’—— 

This to a broad-shouldered lady, who was con- 
sulting her catalogue just in front of No. 540. 

Maurice and Sage were standing too close to 
the speakers to allow of turning to lok: at them; 
but they were conscious that a tall girl was stand- 
ing beside them, with a gentleman behind her, 
and, when the stout lady had moved away, the 
man’s voice said ‘ Now, you will confess ’—— 

And then came a low, rippling laugh, and, 
after a pause : ‘ Well, I suppose there is a like- 
ness; but it is a most curious accident, for I 
never even heard of Mr Ludlow before.’ 

‘He must have seen you—there can be no 
doubt about that.—By Jove! it seems to me a 
piece of impertinence to introduce any one into 
a picture without asking permission. If I were 
Lady Lester’—— 

Well, really, he has drawn a very compli- 
mentary portrait of me. I don’t see that I have 
any reason to complain.’ 

A sputtering attempt at a compliment from the 
gentleman icthowed, during which Sage moved 
away, and Maurice following her, was able, with- 
out rudeness, to turn and look at the speakers, 
A little, fussy, middle-aged, military-looking man, 
with an eyeglass; and beside him a tall girl— 
Pomona herself, with the same smiling, sunny 
face and radiant blue eyes, and apple-blossom 
tints of complexion ; the same bright, soft hair, 
crowned, curiously enough, with a little bonnet 
of blossom. 

The conversation, of which Maurice Moore had 


heard every word, had only partly reached Sage’s 
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ears; so she did not look with such lively 
curiosity as he did at the speaker, and did not 
get such a full view of her as he did, for the 
gallery was fuller than when they came in, and 
other people came in the = 

‘Did you see, Sage? What an extraordinary 
thing !’ 

‘She was rather like Pomona, wasn’t she ?’ 

‘Rather? She might have stepped straight out 
of the canvas.’ 

‘What odd things likenesses are!’ Sage said 
absently.—‘ But oh! Maurice, look at that lovely 
landscape of Leader’s !’ 

But Maurice could not appreciate the pictures. 
His mind was distracted by the living Pomona ; 
and his eye kept straying from the pictures that 
so engrossed Sage, and from the catalogue, which 
he marked almost at random, seeking among the 
changing crowd the sweet, bright face that was 
so familiar to him from Ludlow’s picture, that 
it seemed as if it were the face of an old 
friend. 

Once they came across her again ; and Maurice 
felt almost irritated with Sage’s raptures over 
one of Alma Tadema’s masterpieces, which 
entirely prevented her from looking up in time 
to see the smile with which Pomona received 
her catalogue, which some hasty passer-by had 
knocked out of her hold, and which Maurice 
restored to the little hand in a pearl-gray glove. 

That second look made the likeness appear more 
bewildering than before ; and he was so full of 
it, that he quite started when Sage’s voice said, 
‘Are you tired, Maurice?’ and he found her eyes 
looking at him with tender anxiety. 

‘Not a bit, dear, he answered, with a laugh.— 
‘But if you have had enough of the pictures, I 
want you to come to the Burlington Arcade. I 
have a fancy that I would like to give you a 
oy good pair of gloves, Pearl gray, shall they 


And Sage agreed, with a little sigh of regret 
for those she had on, which she had been rather 
proud of, but which he was looking at now with 
adecidedly depreciating expression. 


TRADES-UNION TRAMPS. 


Tue regular, unmitigated tramp’s pet horror are 
the men who trudge from town to town in 
search of work—‘travelling tradesmen,’ as he 
calls them. Numerous and constantly changing, 
these are of two classes. There are non-unionists, 
who live principally by ‘calling their trade,’ 
or obtaining assistance from fellow-workmen 
in situations ; and there are unionists, who are 
allowed by their organisations so much a mile or 
somuch a day. These Society men, again, may 
be divided into those who voluntarily go on 
tramp, and those who are obliged to do so by 
the rules to which they subscribe. Some trades- 
unions do not compel any member to travel ; 


while others—the Amalgamated Engineers is a 
case in point—exercise a discretionary power in 
the matter. The Typographical Society pursues 


a middle course. To induce its members to 
search for work, or, rather, to relieve the conges- 
tion of labour in large towns, it allows each man 


a certain amount when he leaves a branch, A 
Society printer who has been in Manchester for 
some little time is given two pounds when he 
starts on tramp; but he cannot receive this 
allowance more than once in three years. Al- 
ways, however, a trades-unionist who leaves a 
town in search of employment is supplied with a 
travelling card or certificate, on which is entered 
by branch secretaries the relief he receives on 
his journey. 

The amount of assistance afforded varies 
greatly. Carpenters and joiners—and in this, as in 
all other cases, we of course speak of unionists only 
—are entitled to one shilling and fourpence a day, 
unless they be on strike, when they can demand 
two shillings and fourpence a day for six days in 
each week. Few, however, take a travelling card. 
Tailors receive a similar allowance on the road 
for only forty days in each year, between the 
months of August and April. During the 
summer, the busy season in the clothing trade, 
there is considered to be plenty of work for all. 
To plasterers the relief is one shilling and six- 
pence per district ; but when they arrive in large 
provincial centres they are paid three shillings, 
two days’ ‘prov.;’ and everywhere alike they 
are allowed one shilling and sixpence extra for 
Sunday. 

Members of the Amalgamated Society of En- 
gineers get when on travel the usual out-of-work 
pay, from six to ten shillings a week, according 
to the time they have been unemployed, and 
eightpence a day for bed and breakfast. Iron 
and tinplate workers, braziers, mounting forgers, 
tinners, stampers, and galvanisers, are relieved 
in accordance with the following rule of their 
Society: ‘A member shall be entitled to one 
shilling a day for not more than thirty days in 
each statute year. Before being entitled to trav- 
elling relief for any one day, he must travel at 
least fifteen miles from one town towards another, 
except in the Birmingham district, which is to 


be comprised within a sixteen-mile radius of 


Wolverhampton, in which district eight miles 
from one town to another is to be considered to 
be one day’s journey. In continuous travelling, 
the'relief is still to be one shilling per day where 
sixteen miles or more are travelled.’ 

Some trade organisations give relief on an- 
other principle—that of distance, not time. The 
National Amalgamated Society of Operative 
House and Ship Painters and Decorators used to 
pay its members three-farthings a mile, and so 
much fora bed each night ; but now it gives them 
only seven shillings per week for eight weeks in 
the winter ; and if they choose to travel, they have 
to depend for relief on painters and decorators 
whom they may be able to find working. At 
present, the principal Society which pays ‘mileage’ 
is the Typographical Association. Last year, its 
expenditure in this direction was more than 
twenty-two thousand pounds—an enormous sum, 
considering that a printer on tramp is entitled 
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to only one penny per mile, that he cannot 
receive more than eleven shillings and eightpence 
(including an allowance of one shilling and eight- 
pence for Sunday) in any one week, and that the 
maximum sum he can draw at this rate is eight 
pounds. Should he not then have obtained work, 
however, he is entitled to ‘second-class mileage ’— 
that is, a halfpenny a mile. 

Many Societies, besides those mentioned as 
doing so, allow a certain sum for Sunday, and 
the generality of ‘ travelling tradesmen’ can easily 
obtain something in addition to official relief. 
When a man makes an unsuccessful application 
for work at an office or ‘shop’ where he is 
known, a collection is often made among the 
journeymen for him ; and the same thing is done 
almost invariably when a workman on tramp 
drops in at a lodge meeting of his Society. Some- 
times, too, he is presented with a small grant 
from the Incidental Fund. 

The income of a man on tramp, therefore, 
largely depends on the route he takes—a matter 
as to which he is not often allowed freedom of 
choice. Printers may go where they like. At- 
tached to their card is a map of routes, by the 
aid of which they can find their way all over 
the country. But, as a rule, the traveller is 
directed by the branch secretaries on whom he 
calls, and they guide him according to strikes, 
the state of cathe in particular districts, and 
other circumstances. 

His journey, let him fe where he will, is too 
often a degrading and disheartening experience. 
Live on the cheapest and commonest of food he 
must ; generally, he is also contaminated by the 
vile associations of the common lodging-house. 
There are trades-unions—such, for example, as 
the Amalgamated Engineers—which suerte good 
beds for members on travel; but, as a general 
thing, the amateur tramp must get the best 
lodgings he can. For cheapness he goes to ‘ four- 
penny doss houses, and in those objectionable 
‘travellers’ hotels’ all his indoor life for weeks, 
perhaps months, is spent. 

One man, an iron-turner by trade, has thrice 
been on the road—for two months, ten weeks, and 
thirteen weeks respectively—and every time he was 
unsuccessful in his quest for work. Another—a 
printer—started off from Manchester and tramped 
all over England, a towns as far apart as 
Newcastle, Birmingham, York, Oxford, Plymouth, 
Taunton, Cardiff, Lewes, Winchester, St Albans, 
Hull, Leamington, Hereford, and Hanley. He 
walked, in fact, through vowed every county in 
England, and was away altogether seven months, 
during which he obtained casual labour represent- 
ing only three weeks’ work. Similar instances 
might be cited in abundance. It is, indeed, a 
common thing for a man to reach the limit of 
the official travelling allowance when he is many 
miles from home and friends, and to have to 
work his way back, as the non-unionist ‘ tramp- 
~, tradesman’ lives regularly, by ‘calling his 
trade. 

This is a custom greatly abused. Should a 
navvy apply for work on an engineering under- 
taking, and not be started, the men who are on 
the job give him a shilling to help him on the 


road, An idle navvy, therefore, is sometimes 
better off than a working navvy, because the 
former can collect six or seven shillings, or more, 
in the course of a day. Similarly, it is the rule 
in many trades to present so much to every 
‘traveller’ who calls at a ‘shop’ or works, or 
to allow him to make a collection among the 
men. 

Scores of lazy vagabonds—fellows who never 
had, and never will have, regular employment— 
take advantage of this admirable custom. Profess- 
ing a dozen trades in a day, they ‘call’ them all, 
telling a different story on each occasion, though 
really no story is necessary. All that a man need 
do is to inquire for the ‘father of the chapel, 
‘the shop steward, ‘the leading hand, ‘the 
foreman,’ or ‘the overseer ;’ everything depends 
on his asking for the right person and using the 
— customary in the trade he is ‘c ling’ 

ometimes, but not often, a question is put to 
the traveller. ‘What is that?’ a baker may say, 
pointing to his ‘peel ;’ a tailor may see if the 
man knows the technical terms for a particular 
kind of work; a printer may pick up a stray 
‘quad’ and ask to be told its size. , error 
in replying is fatal; indeed, it has resulted in 
the applicant being kicked outside. Society men, 
however, rarely “ga this form of swindling ; 
and in calling their own trade they can prove 
the genuineness of their case by producing their 
travelling card, 

Trades-unionists, when hard pressed, as they 
frequently are in ing through agricultural 
districts, are also obliged to sing at public-houses 
—a mode of ‘raising the wind’ familiarly known 
as ‘working the pubs’—beg, sleep in casual wards, 
and avail themselves of charities, All who are 
in the south of England make a point of seeing 
at least Watts’s Charity, at Rochester, celebrated 
by Dickens in ‘Seven Poor Travellers.’ So many 
wend their way thither, in fact, that the inhab- 
itants of the town look upon the institution as 
a nuisance; and it is said that some years ago 
an effort was made to close it, and divert the 
money left by the founder to other charitable 
purposes. Almost any evening an odd-looking 
crowd of ‘tradesmen’ may be seen outside the 
unique institution, each man waiting to lay his 
claim before the Committee to be one of the 
‘seven travellers’ who, by the terms of Watts’s 
bequest, are to be boarded and lodged every night. 
Admission to the charity is worth trying for; it 
is a perfect paradise for tramps. 

Yet, in spite of insult, hunger, and fatigue, 
travelling tradesmen, especially those who are 
unmarried, soon grow to like the life of the roads. 
‘A wanderer is man from his birth ;’? and when 
the natural instinct is revived, many individuals 
are loth to settle down to regular employment. 
The great army of habitual tramps is largel 
recruited from men who start from home wit 
the intention of walking a particular number 
of miles in the hope that ‘something will turn 
up.’ Trades-unions are quite sensible of this 
and of other evils of the travelling system. The 
avowed object with which the ‘ Out-of-work Fund’ 
of the Typographical Association was established 
in 1873 was to keep men ‘off the road ;’ and 
the mileage relief the Amalgamated Society 
of Painters and Decorators was abolished because 
it was so grossly abused. But these things are 
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rhaps inevitable, and certainly they do not 
wien. seriously from the praise due to trades- 
unions for the assistance they render to those 
obliged to tramp in search of work. 


PHYLLIS MARSDEN’S LOVE-POEM. 
CHAPTER II. 


Ir was a sad sight! Dickie had built a beauti- 
ful temple. Judging from the ruins, as well as 
from his broken and tearful explanation, it must 
have been a singularly fine example of its class. 
When it was completed, however, Dickie, survey- 
ing it with a too critical eye, judged that it wanted 
colour ; and seeing on a bracket not far above his 
head a valuable little china teapot, of a beautiful 
blue, he had climbed on a chair, possessed him- 
self of the coveted ornament, and, amid breathless 
suspense, set it on the cupola of his temple. In 
that position, any one would have admired it— 
if only it would have stood erect. It was made 
with a stupid round bottom, and Dickie’s temple 
had a cupola! It rolled off ; it was most mortify- 
ing! Not only did the ornament tumble down 
and break itself too much to be replaced, but, 
what was worse still, the temple itself, the finest 
Dickie had ever built, was shaken down in ruins. 
It was too much to bear! Dickie wept aloud. 

At that moment, the door opened suddenly, 
and a little lady ran in suddenly. ‘ What, in the 
name of fortune, is all this noise?’ she cried,— 
‘Phyllis, why didn’t they tell me you were here ? 
—Harry, what mischief is this? What have 
they broken? Not my teapot !— Harry, I’ll never 
forgive you !’ 

Captain Benson retreated to the fireplace, and 
stood with his hands in his pockets, and a half- 
smile on his face, watching his sister, while she 
took up one piece after another of the shattered 
— She looked unutterable things at her 

rother ; but Phyllis came forward and touched 
her arm timidly. ‘Do you mind very much, 
Kitty ? she said. ‘I am so sorry.’ 

‘My dear Miss Marsden,’ interposed Captain 
Benson, ‘this grief is all put on. The teapot 
had no value. I saw its exact duplicate at 
Whiteley’s on Wednesday, marked tenpence three- 
farthings.’ 

‘Did you really, Harry?’ asked his sister. 
‘No; but tell me—because Mary Haughton gave 
me that teapot, and I always suspected she paid 
very little for it, 

‘I shall tell you nothing more,’ said Captain 
Benson. ‘I have said too much already. I shall 
certainly not _ into your hands any engine 
for destroying Mary Haughton’s peace of mind.’ 

Mrs Huxtable drew over to the fire, and settling 
herself comfortably, said : ‘Now, Phyllis, tell us 
what you have been doing.’ 

‘Well, said Phyllis demurely, ‘I spent this 
morning or part of it in reading Persian love- 
poems,’ 

‘Reading what?’ exclaimed Mrs Huxtable, 
aoe bolt upright with a face of amaze- 
men 


‘It is quite true,’ Phyllis nodded. ‘At least, 
they were read to me.’ , 
‘And what were they like, these love-poems ? 


‘They were not very interesting, Phyllis ad- 


mitted ; ‘but curious—decidedly curious. They 
were inflated and roundabout, and there was a 
great deal about the moon and roses, and the 
night and towers.’ 

‘I see,’ Captain Benson assented. ‘All topics 
which have no business to be in a love-poem, 
which should be terse-—— He paused. 

Phyllis nodded. 

‘Direct in expression, 

‘Of course.’ 

‘Not too long.’ 

‘Certainly not, said Phyllis with decision, ‘or 
one would be horribly bored.’ 

‘I think you are very dull, you two,’ said Mrs 
Huxtable, stifling a yawn. ‘Can’t you talk of 
something more interesting ?’ 

‘Forgive us, Kitty,’ said her brother. ‘Of 
course, your interest in such things ended when 
you married.’ 

Captain Benson went off to have a cigar; half 
an hour later, he returned with a sheet of paper 
in his hand. ‘Why, where is Miss Marsden ?’ 
he asked. 

‘Half-way home, I should think, What do 
you want her for? 

‘I had something to show her. Never mind ; 
I will send it to her,’ 

Next morning dawned brightly, and Phyllis, as 
she donned her dainty garments, was half inclined 
to regret her hasty promise of the previous day, 
knowing full well that if her father’s approval 
was to be gained, at least some hours must be 
devoted to copying the manuscripts. 

Running lightly down-stairs, she paused to 
gather up a letter which lay on the hall table. 
‘Only one! When I expected at least half-a- 
dozen, and it looks like a stupid one. I don’t 
know the writing.” Tearing the envelope, she 
entered the dining room, but stopped abruptly : 
‘Dear Miss Marspen—Apropos of the love- 

oems we were discussing yesterday’—— Phyllis 
Pastily turned the sheet and read the bold signa- 
ture, ‘H. Benson.’ Flushing slightly, she put the 
letter in her pocket, as her father’s step was heard 
in the hall, Why should Captain Benson write 
to her? It was a woman’s question, and though 
little more than a girl, she had become a woman 
all at once after meeting Mr Benson at Dunveth. 
Her father did not note the difference, and she 
did not quite comprehend it herself. But differ- 
ence in Bhyllis there was. 

She bade her father good-morning, but Mr 
Marsden took no notice of her remark, only 
seated himself at the head of the breakfast table ; 
while Phyllis, surprised at the unmistakable 
gloom on his face, sheltered herself behind the 
coffee-pot. 

Mr Marsden raised his eyes absently, then seeing 
his daughter’s anxious face, remarked : ‘I am per- 
plexed, Phyllis. I have come to a line in the 
finest of my poems—the one I read, or’—pausing 
as he remembered the incident—‘ began reading 
to you yesterday, and I fail to find any wo 
which expresses the sublime meaning of the 
original.’ 

Seeing that her father really was distressed, 
Phyllis rose, and putting her arm round his neck, 
said lovingly : ‘Never mind ; the right word will 
come ; and in the meantime do start me copying ; 
and when you see how beautiful your poems 


[se your father is doing, I suppose. 
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look, you will be inspired with fresh terms of 
admiration.’ 

Half an hour later, Phyllis in her own room 
was seated at her pretty writing-table, a large 
sheet of foolscap before her, a pile of untidy 
scraps of paper by her side, and a letter stuck up 
on the writing-table before her. 

‘My beloved is fairer than the white rose of 
morning,’ wrote Phyllis. But her eyes turned 
again to the love-poem in that letter signed H. 
Benson. 

‘I sleep to dream of thee,’ it said. 

‘I wake to live for thee,’ it continued. 

‘And this is all for thee !’ was the conclusion. 
This love-poem was certainly not too long. 

‘Must I answer it, I wonder? The lines really 
are direct, short, and to the point—out of his 
mother’s old album, too! However, I can’t write 
now, if at all;’ and Phyllis determinedly placed 
the letter face downwards on the table, and for 
some time wrote most perseveringly. 

The work proved far more interesting than she 
had ct The quaint metaphor, exaggera- 
tion of language, and, to English minds, strange 
jumble of ideas, amused her; and she was sur- 
prised to find she had been writing steadily for 
an hour when she heard her father’s voice calling 
her, ‘ Phyllis, Phyllis!’ irritably. 

‘Coming, papa! Just coming !—Yes ; what is 
it?’ and Phyllis, peering over the banisters, saw 
her father impatiently pacing the hall below. 

‘Come here, Phyllis! You have taken all the 
notes of the poem I am engaged on now. They 
were all together on the right-hand side of my 
table, and I can find them nowhere. If you 
really wish to help me, you ought to be more 
wd Y k ll 

‘I am sorry, a. You can keep them ti 
to-morrow. hadn’t them up. 
And here are the four I have copied. They 
really do look better now, don’t they? And I 
found them interesting! Indeed, I did !’ 

Mr Marsden took the aay and manuscript, 
only half mollified; and Phyllis heard the key 
turn as he closed his study door. She. looked 
back a little wistfully. 

As she prepared to go out she could not help 
thinking of that love-poem from Captain Benson, 
and pe he had sent it to her, and why her 
father should dislike him so, and why, since she 
knew him, something had entered into her life and 
made it all strange and new, with only her father’s 
hatred of Mr Benson to darken the vision. 

Notwithstanding this slight shadow, few 
brighter faces than Phyllis Marsden’s could be 
seen as she sped gaily on her walk round Ken- 
nington Park. The sun shone brightly, and the 
air was crisp and clear, with a first feeling of 
frost. — felt exhilarated ; and being breath- 
less with her walk, and tempted by the sunshine, 
made for a seat at a convenient distance, and sat 
down to rest for a moment. 

‘I wake to live for thee !’ sang a robin perched 
on a small bush near at hand, a cheery little 
fellow, who looked at Phyllis with a knowing 
look on his face. 

‘What ought I to do?’ thought Phyllis. 
‘Why do I keep thinking of those lines, and 
why did Captain Benson send them to me? I 
wish I knew more about these things, or had 
some one to ask’ And Phyllis, looking cau- 


tiously round, put her hand in her pocket and 
pulled out—nothing. 

‘It must be here! I know I had it in my 
pocket. Stay. Did I change my dress? No: 
then where is it?’ And Phyllis in her impa- 
tience turned her pocket inside out; but there 
save a dainty embroidered handker- 
chief. 

‘Oh, I_ know! I must have left it on my 
writing-table. I had it there, of course!’ And 
Phyllis, with a relieved expression, turned to 
retrace her steps. 

The lunch gong sounded as she ran up the 
steps ; and she was met by Robins. ‘The master 
wished me to say he did not want to be dis- 
turbed ; and I have taken him lunch in a tray.’ 

Phyllis’s face fell as she replied: ‘Very well, 
Robins. I shall be down directly.’ 

Up-stairs, Phyllis stood before her glass, 
smoothing her hair, a flush of annoyance on her 
pretty face, and tears of vexation in her eyes, 
‘It is too hard! I felt certain I should find it on 
my writing-table. There is no doubt I must 
have gathered it up with papa’s papers, and now 
he has got it; and he is sure to read it, for I 
had carefully folded it with the verses outside, 
and he wouldn’t see it was a letter at first. Oh! 
I do hope he won’t see it before I can get it 
back. For he so dislikes Captain Benson, with- 
out having even seen him.’ 

Down-stairs, a bent and prematurely old man 
leaned on a paper-strewn writing-table, an open 
letter in his hand, an expression of mingled love, 

ity, and distress softening his hard, careworn 
eatures, 

‘Phyllis, my child, my little girl!’ he mur- 
mured. ‘She has grown into a woman, and I 
have been blind to it’ And then seating himself 
in his chair, and passing his hand wearily over 
his eyes, he thought of another Phyllis who had 
been his wife and his little girl’s mother. 


The afternoon passed wearily away, and Phyllis 
restlessly paced backwards and forwards in her 
large drawing-room, now striking a few chords on 


the grand piano, now picking up a delicate piece 
of fancy-work, or scanning the pages of a novel. 
‘I can’t help it! I shall settle to nothing until 
I know. I shall go and hunt up papa; and if he 
is angry, it will be over. I have done nothing 
wrong, and I certainly couldn’t help getting that 
letter. If he has not found it, I may have an 
opportunity of getting it back ; and then we'll 
see what will become of Captain Benson’s love- 
poem. “Live for thee!” Fiddlestick! Why, 
that person must have been lived for, ages ago, 
and died for too, for the matter of that. Tiresome 
creature! Why couldn’t she keep her love affairs 
to herself, instead of letting them get me into 
trouble !’ 

Drearily, Mr Marsden sat over his study fire, 
the tray of luncheon untouched beside him. For 
three hours he had been sorrowfully living over 
his past life. Visions of the past flitted through 
his mind. A young student, fresh with univer- 
sity honours, and craving for literary distinction 
—months of study and Oriental travel ; and then 
a period of purest happiness, no longer alone, 
but cheered and encouraged by a bright, loving 
—— ; and then—then a long period of black, 

eepest despair ; a life taken up again, but hence- 
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forth never to be shared with living soul—alone, 
yet not alone—a tiny, toddling babe, the merriest 
creature imaginable, who absolutely declined to 
be suppressed, crept into his life ; a little being 
who would not be ignored ; who expected to be 
welcomed on every occasion ; who lisped ‘ Daddy, 
daddy !’ as she patted the knee, and glanced up 
into the face of the grave, preoccupied man who 
lived the life of a recluse. 

And now Phyllis—Phyllis, the living image 
of that other Phyllis, his wife ; and Mr Marsden 
paused as he thought of what the long weary 
years would have been, uncheered by the merry 
prattle and loving ways of his child, his little 


one ! 

‘I don’t think it can be too late! She has 
only known him a few months. I must see what 
can be done ; and find out something more about 
this “ Yours very faithfully, H. Benson.”’ 

A low tap and timid voice. ‘Papa! do let me 
come in; it is tea-time ;’ and with this the door 
opened, and Phyllis, nervous and excited, entered 
the study. Something in her father’s manner 
struck her at once with a feeling of alarm. 
‘Papa, what is it? Are you ill? Why, how 
cold you are! And your luncheon _ never 
touched! Why, you must be starved!’ Phyllis 
laid her hand on her father’s and looked up in 
his face. 

‘Not cold, exactly,’ he replied, ‘nor even 
hungry. But I came to a standstill in my work, 
and have been sitting here feeling a good deal 
upset ever since.’ 

Phyllis rang the bell, and set herself to work 
to stir up the last embers of the fire. 

‘Bring tea in here as soon as possible, Robins !’ 
And Phyllis drew her stool to her father’s knee, 
and began chafing the almost numb fingers. 
‘Papa, i shall confiscate all your work, if you 
behave so! The poems really are not worth it ;’ 
and Phyllis glanced at the writing-table. ‘ How- 
ever, here is tea, and that will put some warmth 
into you.’ 

Phyllis rose ; and in a short time Mr Marsden, 
once more warm and comfortable, lay back in 
his chair, listening to his daughter’s chatter, and 
ever and again passing his hand over the soft 
silky head, The caress was so unusual that 
Phyllis felt more uneasy still. 

‘I hope papa is not going to be really ill,’ she 
pondered, ‘or have one of those awful fits of de- 
pression. I thought he had quite got over them.’ 

Then, with a glance at her father’s worn 
features, she went on to herself: ‘This makes it 
even more unfortunate about that letter. I must 
get it back.’ She half rose, looking wistfully at 
the writing-table. 

The movement roused Mr Marsden. ‘ Where 
are you going, Phyllis ?’ 

‘Nowhere, papa. I was only going to draw 
the curtains and tidy up your table a bit.’ 

‘Sit still, child: I want you to write a note 
for me. I have been thinking perhaps I am 
foolish in my —— against Captain Benson, 
and ought to take advantage of his being in town 
to discuss some of the difficult points of my work 
with him. He has the reputation of being a 
clever man. I confess I consider it would have 
been better taste if he had called on me. But 
I suppose that would have been too much to 
expect.’ 


‘Papa, that is not just, really. It is my fault 
he has never come. He said several times in 
the summer he should take an early opportunity 
of calling on you; and I always put him off, 
and said you never saw any one. I thought he 
would only bore you.’ 

‘Bore me, Phyllis! Does he bore you?’ 

‘Me, papa!’ with wide open eyes. ‘Oh, no! 
not a scrap. But then it is different with me’ 
And Phyllis smiled, as she thought of the many 
picnics and tennis parties of that never-to-be- 
forgotten visit. ‘Now let me write the note, 
—— day shall I say? May I write at your 
table ?” 

‘You had better ask him to dinner on Thurs- 
day ; and you must ask Mr and Mrs Huxtable, 
too, since he is staying with them.—No; I shall 
be using my table. I have a few letters I must 
write before dinner; and I have no small note- 
paper here, either.’ 

hyllis felt the fates were against her; but 
she would make one more effort. ‘Very well; 
and I may as well take your notes and do some 
— copying after dinner. I have nothing else 
to do. 

‘The poems must wait till after I have seen 
Captain Benson,’ replied Mr Marsden. ‘They 
ought to be arranged carefully, according to the 
different periods ; and that is one of the points 
on which I want another opinion.’ 

Phyllis saw that it would be useless to attempt 
regaining her letter that evening. Mr Marsden 
looked wistfully after the slight figure as she 
left the room. ‘Shall I call her back, and tell 
her what I know? Even nowI might gain her 
confidence!’ Mr Marsden half rose from his 
chair ; then the habit of years of reticence over- 
came him, and he reseated himself. 

Outside, Phyllis paused an instant with her 
hand on the door handle. ‘Shall I go back now, 
and tell papa everything? If only he were 
always as he has been this evening, I should 
never mind telling him anything. But he will 
be dreadfully annoyed; and he does not seem 
well to-night.’ 

So Phyllis took her candle and went up to 
hex room. 


FORTUNES IN VOICES. 


TueE Philosopher’s Stone—that dream of the old 
alchemists—takes many forms nowadays, but none 
more beautiful than that of the voice of a great 
singer—a truly potent spell to open the gold mines 


of earth! The amounts that have been paid to 
the famous sopranos, tenors, contraltos, and basses 
who have appeared from time to time above the 
musical horizon sound well-nigh fabulous, and 
are not a little interesting to consider. To go 
back to the early years of the last century, and 
to the early days of the Italian opera in this 
country, Mrs Catherine Tofts, its first lady- 
interpreter in England, claimed high salaries at 
the theatre in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. She drew con- 
siderably over six hundred pounds for a season ; 
and at one time she was singing for twenty 
guineas a night—high terms in 1708 At the 
same theatre, twenty-six years later, the great 
singer, Farinelli, during the three years he 
spent in London, though his salary was but 
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fifteen hundred pounds a season, earned at least 
five thousand pounds yearly ; for at but one of 
his numerous appearances at court, the Prince 
of Wales gave him ‘a fine wrought gold snuff- 
box, richly set with diamonds and rubies, in 
which was enclosed a pair of diamond knee- 
buckles, as also a purse of one hundred guineas.’ 
Later in life he accepted an engagement at the 
court of Spain at a salary of fifty thousand francs 
(about £1979) per annum. 

Two years after Farinelli had left London, 
the other great singer of the time, Caffarelli, 
appeared at the King’s Theatre, but did not fulfil 
the expectations he had raised, though at Venice 
he received £385 and a benefit of £335 for a 
season of three months—higher terms than had 
previously been paid to any singer. 

In 1768, Gabrielli, one of the most beautiful of 
women and magnificent of sopranos, demanded 
five thousand ducats salary from Catharine II. 
of Russia. The Empress objected that it was 
larger than the pay of a field-marshal. ‘Then 
let your field-marshals sing for you,’ retorted 
Gabrielli, as Caffarelli had replied before under 
like circumstances. 

That phenomenal soprano, Agujari, was in 
1775 ak one hundred pounds a night for two 
songs at the London Pantheon concerts—an 
immense salary in those days. About thirty 
years later, Catalani was receiving three thousand 
pounds for the season in Portugal ; and in 1806 
she came to London for a promise of two thou- 
sand pounds for the season from September 15th 
to August 1807, with a further sum of one hun- 
dred pounds to defray the cost of her journey to 
London, and one benefit night free of expense. 


As a fact, however, she drew from the Ki gs 
Theatre in the Haymarket five thousand pounds, 
including benefits ; and her total profits in 1807, 
with concerts and provincial tours, were £16,700. 


She once received two hundred guineas for sing- 
ing ‘God save the King’ and ‘Rule Britannia ;’ 
and for her services at one festival she was paid 
two thousand pounds. Her charities, however, 
were innumerable; and it is estimated that she 
earned at least two million francs at concerts 
for such purposes alone. As an instance of her 
reckless extravagance, it is stated that the cost 
of beer for her servants for a single year amounted 
to one hundred and three pounds. 

The next singer, taken in chronological order, 
whose salary was unusually large was Pasta, who, 
having sung at the King’s Theatre in 1816 with 
her husband at a joint salary of four hundred 
pounds for the season, was engaged alone in 1826 
at £2200—an amount which was increased the 
following year to £2365. In 1840, after a long 
retirement from the stage, she accepted two hun- 
dred thousand francs to sing again at St Peters- 
burg, though, for her reputation as a singer, it 
had been better had she refused. 

In 1828 Lablache drew sixteen hundred pounds, 
with lodging and a benefit night free of expense, 
for a season of four months. This was, however, 
not nearly his value in an operatic company. 

At the King’s Theatre, in 1825, Malibran made 
her début, and was immediately engaged for the 
remaining six weeks of the season at five hundred 
a. In 1830 she was paid in Paris 1075 

cs for each operatic representation, though 
a year before she received sixty-six pounds 


from Laporte in London for each performance, 
For each private concert in London she was paid 
twenty-five guineas; and she was engaged ) 
Mr Alfred Bunn for nineteen nights at one hun- 
dred and twenty-five pounds per night, payable 
in advance! Singing at Drury Lane in nglish 
opera in 1833, she received eighty thousand francg 
(£3200) for forty representations, with two bene- 
fits, which soolineel not less than fifty thousand 
francs (two thousand pounds). Two years later, 
at the opera in London she drew £2775 for 
twenty-four appearances. Such sums were paid 
to her at the English provincial festivals as had 
never before been h of ; and at La Scala she 
received nearly eighteen thousand pounds for one 
hundred and eighty-five performances. 

In 1838 Mario was offered sixty pounds a 
month for his first appearance, though this was 
of course largely the result of his romantic his- 
tory. Alboni’s salary at Covent Garden in 1847 
was raised from five hundred pounds to two thou- 
sand pounds the day after her first appearance, 
singing as she was against Jenny Lind at the 
opposition house. Sontag was paid six thou- 
sand pounds for a season of six months at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre in 1849. 

Rubini, who began his career at thirteen years 
of age by singing, for five francs, an air in a new 
drama by Lambeti, made immense sums in later 
life, realising two thousand pounds at one concert 
in St Petersburg. Unlike io and Mara, who 
both died in comparative poverty, Rubini saved 
large sums, and left behind him one of the largest 
fortunes ever amassed on the operatic stage. 

Jenny Lind was naturally paid enormous sums 
in the course of her triumphant career. Durin 
a tour of two years through the States, commence 
in 1850, she made twenty thousand pounds, gain- 
husband as well! 

hese pecuniary traditions are adequately pre- 
served by at least two present-day singers, to 
whom a hundred or two for a concert is an ordi- 
nary sum—Madame Patti and Madame Albani. 
It is current knowledge that the usual terms 
of the former are eight hundred pounds per 
concert in London, and four hundred pounds in 
the provinces; and it was announced the other 
day that for a prospective tour in the States, 
during which she is to give about forty-five 
performances—some at the Chines Exhibition— 
she will receive £40,500, or nine hundred pounds 

r concert, plus all travelling expenses. Madame 

atti lately refused an offer of a tour in Brazil 
at the remuneration of twelve hundred pounds 
a night. 

Fairly handsome salaries are paid also to lead- 
ing artists of the Vienna opera. The florin is 
just now worth about one shilling and three- 
pence, and Herr Winkelmann, a tenor who 
appeared in London in German opera some years 
ago, is paid twenty-six thousand florins (£1625) 
for a season of nine months. M. Van Dyke gets 
about twenty-four thousand florins ; but he sings 
only seven months of the year in Austria. Frau 
Materna, who is soon to retire, to be replaced 
by Frau Klafsky, gets the same amount for the 
whole year; and Frau Schliiger, the dramatic 
soprano, receives twenty thousand florins per 
annum. ‘The tenors thus get more than the 
sopranos. 

fore leaving the subject of singers salaries, 
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it were curious to mention the remuneration 
received some years ago by Mademoiselle Zélie, 
of the Théatre Lyrique at Paris, while singing 
at a concert in the Society Islands, in the course 
ofa tour round the world. She was to sing an 
air from ‘Norma,’ and a few other songs, and 
bargained for a third of the receipts. She found 
that her share consisted of three pigs, twenty- 
three turkeys, forty-four chickens, five thou- 
sand cocoa-nuts, and a considerable quantity of 
bananas, lemons, and oranges ! 


MRS MELROSE’S COMPANION. 
By RicHaRD WARFIELD. 


‘ApsuRD!’ cried Mrs Melrose scornfully ; ‘you 
must be dreaming, I think, Maria, or you would 
never propose such a piece of foolery. Why, that 
little chit is forty years younger than he is, at 
least’ And the angry widow tossed her head 
disdainfully, as if to imply she had never heard 
such ridiculous folly before. 

Maria remained silent, knowing, probably from 
long experience of her friend’s petty outbursts of 
temper, that silence was the only safe course to 
adopt. Her poor little heart was beating rapidly : 
she so much dreaded offending her benefactress, 
who really was a most kind-hearted, agreeable 
sort of person in a general way, and not much 
given—that. is, as the world goes nowadays—to 
ebullitions of anger against her paid dependent. 

On the afternoon, too, of which I write Maria 
had been particularly indiscreet—had shown an 
alarming want of tact, which in Mrs Melrose’s 
eyes was scarcely forgivable. For poor Maria 
had actually suggested that an oldish gentleman, 
a well-to-do widower for whom Mrs Melrose 
had been fruitlessly angling for a long time, had 
appeared to be greatly enamoured of a certain 
young lady—a mere chit, as Mrs Melrose desig- 
nated her, scarcely out of the schoolroom. 

She was a tall, stout, well-made woman, this 
Mrs Melrose, a woman of distressingly doubtful 
age, just the wife for an affluent widower with no 
encumbrances ; and as she sat with knitted brow 
reflecting on what Maria had been telling her, 
she fully resolved to make one last desperate 


effort to catch the widower, Mr Heavysides, who 
was now over sixty. 

‘Maria, she began in a stony manner, shaking 
her head till every false curl rustled lustily, 
‘pray, let me never again hear you give speech 
to so improper and immoral an opinion. I am 
deeply distressed when I reflect that you, who 
for years have lived under my roof and had 
the priceless advantage of my almost daily com- 
panionship, have made no better use of your time 
than to form fatuous and wicked conjectures 
about your neighbours.’ 

‘I only repeated what every one is saying,’ 
Maria remarked, meekly. 

‘Don’t interrupt me, please,’ replied Mrs 
Melrose in her most majestic tones; ‘nor do I 
ever desire to know what every one is saying. 


You must be aware by this time, Maria, that 
village gossip and tittle-tattle have no interest 
for me. I hope I am above listening to petty 
slanders and jealousies. “cou may be quite sure 
that if Mr Heavysides does see fit to marry again, 
he will choose a woman of suitable years and 
deportment.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Maria, feeling something was ex- 
pected of her. 

‘ As it happens,’ continued Mrs Melrose, ‘I had 
intended calling on Mr Heavysides this very 
afternoon—I hear his gout is worse again—and as 
matters now stand I shall feel it incumbent upon 
me to tell him of the scandalous reports in cir- 
culation respecting him. Though the affair <s of 
a delicate nature, I, as a friend of long standing, 
may, I think, without detriment to my self-respect, 
make him acquainted with all you have told me. 
I am sure he will be greatly grieved.’ 

‘Please don’t give him reason to suppose I told 
you, Mrs Melrose.’ 

‘I shall use my own judgment, Maria, and act 
as I deem best.’ So saying, the lady rose, and 
left the room with a grand sweep of silk and 


lace.’ 


_ Ontside the door, however, her whole demean- 
our changed, and running up-stairs as quickly as 
her years and weight would allow, she was soon 
engaged in getting herself up to the best advan- 
tage. And when she had finished, she might, 
with her rouged face, false teeth, and yellow curls, 
have really been taken for what she was fifteen 
years before. 

Poor Maria, in anything but an enviable state: 
of mind, watched her patroness leave the house. 
Tears coursed down her pale, tired-looking face. 
‘Oh dear! oh dear!’ she exclaimed, ‘ what shall 
Ido? He is the only one who has ever spoken a 
kind word to me during the weary years I have 
been here, And now she is bent on setting him 
against me; I know she is. But it serves me 
right ; I have only my own folly to thank.’ 

Meanwhile, the widow, conscious of her unim- 
peachable appearance, walked through the village, 
bestowing bows and nods in every direction. She 
was highly pleased with herself, and consequently 
felt amiable towards all mankind—except Maria. 
The village of Wychford stood a few miles away 
from a large manufacturing town, and several 
families of pretty good social status lived in it, 
the male members of which went daily by train 
to their business, returning home in time for a 
seven o’clock dinner. Mrs Melrose was rather a 
favourite among these people—partly because 
she was excellent company, partly because they 
derived a great amount of amusement from 
watching her airs and graces. 

‘I ought to have been born a duchess,’ she 
said, plaintively, on one occasion, with a naiveté 
which was positively ludicrous, ‘I feel myself 
so suited for the réle.’ 

Once seated in Mr Heavysides’ parlour, and 
having inquired tenderly after the old gentleman's 
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health, Mrs Melrose gingerly approached the 
subject uppermost in her mind. 

‘I should think you must find it very lonely 
here in the house all day without a soul to speak 
to?’ she began. 

‘I have a housekeeper, madam,’ Mr Heavysides 
returned. 

‘Oh yes—Mrs Perkins, of course ; but she is 
an ignorant, uneducated woman. What I meant 
was that you have no congenial companion with 
whom you can interchange ideas.’ 

‘Mrs Perkins has an uncommonly educated 
idea of cookery,’ replied the invalid; ‘so we 
have a mutual ground of sympathy there.’ 

‘What a tiresome man!’ thought the widow. 
—‘I must try another tack.’ 

The truth was Mr Heavysides had long ago 
discovered the lady’s anxiety to share the joys 
and sorrows of his home, and, recognising in 
her a dangerous matrimonial campaigner, was 
always more or less on his guard when in 
her presence, momentarily watching for some 
token that she was about to recommence her 
amorous siege; and when she opened fire by 
commiserating his loneliness, he was instantly on 
the alert. 

‘Oh, by the way,’ she pursued, playfully tap- 
ping him on the arm in a would-be reproachful 
manner, ‘I have heard such a shocking, shocking 
story about you this afternoon. Surely, it cannot 
be true ?’ 

‘I cannot say, madam, until I know what it is.’ 

‘Well—now you must not be cross with me, 
for I assure you it is the talk of the whole place, 
though it is too ridiculous for anything—it is said, 
and openly, that you are going to marry that 
minx of a Milly Dale. Did you ever hear the 
like ?” 

‘It is very foolish talk,’ assented Mr Heavy- 
sides. 

‘Just what I said,’ chimed in Mrs Melrose 
eagerly. ‘Of course, I gave the report a flat 
contradiction. “I am sure that Mr Heavysides 
would have told an old friend like me if there 
were any truth in the rumour,” I said. “ Rely 
upon it, it’s nothing but a canard.”’ 

‘I thank you, madam—I thank you from my 
heart,’ cried Mr Heavysides fervently, a merry 
twinkle in his eye. ‘No,’ he continued, ‘if ever 
I do see fit to change my present lonely state— 
and I will not say that I shall not—I shall marry 
no bit of a girl, but some good, worthy woman of 
an age suitable to my declining years, For you 
are right, my dear friend; mine is a lonely life, 
and I often think a wife would be a source of com- 
fort and solace to me.’ And the old gentleman 
clasped the widow’s fat hand in his. 

‘I am sure she would,’ murmured the lady, 
actually blushing beneath her rouge. 

‘I am not poor,’ went on Mr Heavysides—‘ far 
from it—and I have neither kith nor kin to whom 
to leave my money. Therefore, my widow, sup- 
posing I were the first to be taken, would inherit 
all I possess,’ 


‘Dear man !’ cooed the enraptured Mrs Melro: 
‘how good you are!’ for she no longer doubte 
that victory was hers. 

‘And may I—dare I tell you a secret ?—Yes? 
Very well. I have already chosen a lady’— 


giving the plump fingers a hearty squeeze—‘to 
Do you 


whom to offer my heart and hand. 
think she will accept them ?’ 

‘I am sure she will, cried the now secretly 
exulting woman. ‘Who could refuse any request 
of yours ?’ 

en cannot describe the state of elation in 
which Mrs Melrose proceeded homewards. Her 
face was literally wreathed in smiles, and she 
held her head quite two inches higher as she 
walked along the street. Maria, who was seated at 
the parlour window, darning a table-cloth, happen- 
ing to glance up as Mrs Melrose came along the 
garden path, was struck with amazement by the 
amiable expression on that lady’s countenance, 
‘What can have occurred? She’s in high good 
humour about something,’ mused the companion. 

‘Marie, my dear,’ exclaimed Mrs Melrose, as 
she burst into the room, ‘I’m afraid I was 
rather cross with you before I went out; but I 
did not mean it, child. There! let me give you 
a kiss). I know fe are a dear, good, faithful 
creature, though a little trying sometimes.’ 

Marie! Child! Only on very rare occasions 
did Mrs Melrose use these pet names when 
addressing her companion. 

‘Have you seen Mr Heavysides?’ inquired 
Maria timidly. 

‘Dear me! yes,’ Mrs Melrose cried ; ‘and such 
news as he told me! You’d never guess it if 
you tried for a month.’ 

‘That he’s engaged to Milly Dale ?’ 

‘You'll make me quite angry again, Maria, 
if you will persist in such obstinate ideas! Mr 
Heavysides disclaimed all intention of making 
so preposterous a union. But,’ and the widow 
gave a meaning smile, ‘he is going to marry a 
second time, and the name of the lady is well 
known to you, Maria.” So saying, Mrs Melrose 
quitted the room and went up-stairs to take off 
her outdoor garments. 

Meanwhile, Mr Heavysides had been engaged 
in a manner which, to say the least, was very 
extraordinary. No sooner had he heard the 
house door close behind his guest, than he lay 
back in his chair and gave vent to a series of 
spasmodic chuckles. ‘Ill do it,’ he gasped—‘I’ll 
do it. What fun it will be! And she really 
is a very nice little thing, and would make 
an excellent wife. She has not a very gaudy 
time of it with the old woman, I’ll be bound. 
How mad she’ll be. She thinks I mean business, 
and so I do; but not with her!’ and the old 
fellow spluttered and grimaced till he nearly 
choked himself with merriment. 

‘Maria,’ said Mrs Melrose about eleven o'clock 
the next morning, ‘can you see who that is just 
opening our gate? I do not recognise the lady.’ 

‘It’s Mrs Perkins, Mr Heavysides’ housekeeper, 
answered Maria. 

The widow bridled and smiled meaningly. 
‘Ah! yes, to be sure! I’d forgotten; but he 
did say something about sending here this morn- 
ing, though what about I do not remember.—Just 
run to the door, Marie dear, and see what Mrs 
Perkins wants.’ 
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‘Good-morning, Miss Stonor,’ began the house- 
keeper, in a purposely loud voice. ‘I hope I see 
you well, miss? Master’s sent these here grapes 
for Mrs Melrose with his compliments, and hopes 
as she’ll enjoy them; “which no doubt, she 
will,” says I, “as they ’re some of the finest you’ve 

sir.’ 

During this speech, which for Mrs Perkins 
was one of unwonted length, the housekeeper 
winked incessantly at Maria, to attract her special 
attention, and at the end of it pressed a note into 
her hand, with a whispered admonition to put 
it into her pocket and read it when alone. 

‘What are you dawdling out there for so 
long, Maria?’ Mrs Melrose cried shrilly from the 
sitting-room.—‘ Oh, what beauties !’ she pursued, 
as Maria entered bearing Mr Heavysides’ gift in 
a basket. ‘How kind, how thoughtful of the 
dear man to send me such a delicious present! 
—Give Mrs Perkins a glass of sherry, Maria— 
not the best,’ she added in a lower tone. ‘Also, 
Maria, tell her to convey my compliments to Mr 
Heavysides and my best thanks. He must have 
been aware of my penchant for grapes.’ 

As soon as the companion could steal away for 
five minutes to her own room, she hastily tore 
épen and perused the note given her by Mrs 
Perkins. It was very brief, and surprised her not 
a little. ‘Dear Miss Sronor’—thus it ran— 
‘You will probably be astonished by the request 
Iam about to make—namely, that you will call 
upon me without delay; nor would I so far 
trouble you were I not suffering from a slight 
attack of gout. I have something of great im- 
portance to communicate to you; and as I am 
unable to leave home, I trust you will so far 
humour me as to come to see me as soon as an 
opportunity presents itself ?—Please, let no one 
know I have written to you.—I am yours very 
truly, GEORGE ALEXANDER HEAVYSIDES.’ 

‘What can he want to tell me?’ Maria pon- 
dered. A conviction—even a suspicion—of the 
truth never crossed her mind. 

‘Maria! Maria!’ rang out the piercing tones 
of Mrs Melrose. ‘Come here at once; I want 
you, 

The poor drudge hastened in answer to the 
imperious summons, and found Mrs Melrose busily 
employed in eating the grapes brought by Mrs 
Perkins. ‘Maria,’ she said, ‘I wish you to go 
out to do a little shopping for me. Fieese, get 
ready immediately.’ 

‘Yes,’ murmured Maria in a dreamy voice, 
pezing into vacancy, her faculties still absorbed 

y the mysterious contents of Mr Heavysides’ 
note ; ‘get ready, yes.’ 

Mrs Melrose bestowed on her a chill and 
haughty stare. It was thrown away, however ; 
Maria was completely unconscious of it or its 
significance—entirely oblivious of Mrs Melrose’s 
presence, 

‘Maria !’ 

With a start she came out of her brown-study, 
and a comical look of terror spread over her face. 
‘I beg your pardon, Mrs Melrose,’ she began ; 
‘I did not mean to be’—— 

‘No excuses, Maria,” broke in the 
Matron in glacial tones. ‘If you don’t think 
it worth while to pay attention to what I am 
saying, pray tell me. I am not an exactin 
mistress, Maria, far too indulgent, as is evidence 


| by the fact that you so little heed what I say. 
| Thave been too kind to you, Maria, that is the 
truth ; and I have long thought, Maria, that you 
, have ceased to value your situation.’ 

_ _Now, although Mrs Melrose spoke thus decid- 
edly, it was far from her intention that her 
humble friend should really leave her. Maria 
was much too useful to be parted with in a 
hurry ; and Mrs Melrose merely wished to strike 
terror to her dependent’s heart. She did not 
imagine for a moment that she would be taken 
at her word. But she reckoned without her 
host. A worm will indeed turn if pressed too 
hard ; and a certain undefinable elation inspired 
by Mr Heavysides’ note, notwithstanding that 
she had not the remotest conception of why he 
desired to see her, caused a sudden feeling of 
loathing against her tyrannous mistress to arise 
in poor, down-trodden Maria’s mind; and this 
feeling made her reply to Mrs Melrose : ‘ Indeed, 
I think you are right; I have stayed with you 
too long ; I will leave this day month,’ 

Astonishment held Mrs Melrose speechless— 
astonishment not unmixed with uneasiness. What 
if Maria really meant what she said? Where 
could she (Mrs Melrose) find such another docile 
slave ?—But pooh ! it was ridiculous. In another 
week Maria would be begging and praying to 
stay. ‘And then, said the worthy dame to , 
self, ‘I will not be conciliated in a moment; I 
will make her drink the cup of humiliation to 
the very lees.’ 

Maria left the room without another word ; and, 
having put on her outdoor clothes, proceeded 
into the village—a thing she would not have 
dared to do under ordinary circumstances, but 
rebellion was rife in her heart, and she cared 
not whether Mrs Melrose were pleased or the 
reverse. She directed her steps at once to Mr 
Heavysides’ house. 

‘My dear Miss Stonor,’ the old gentleman 
exclaimed heartily, ‘I am most pleased to see you. 
It is indeed kind of you to come so promptly 
in answer to my request.’ 

Maria smiled, and said nothing. 

‘Miss Maria,’ went on the old man, and he 
took the little woman’s hand in his and pressed 
it gently—a very different pressure from the one 
he had bestowed on Maria’s mistress the day 
before—‘ Miss Maria, he repeated, ‘are you 
happy with Mrs Melrose ?’ 

Moria looked down, but remained silent. Mrs 
Meirose was certainly not very kind to her, but 
her heart was too loyal to disparage the woman 
whose bread she ate. 

‘Ah! I see,” Mr Heavysides proceeded ; ‘you 
do not like to say. Well, my dear, I honour you 
for it; but Iam afraid you are not happy, and, 
my dear, I want to make you happier—at least 
I try to persuade myself 1 do, Nevertheless, I 
believe I’m nothing but a selfish old fellow, and 
that it’s my own comfort I’m thinking about 
all the while.—Miss Maria, will you marry me? 
I’m a cross-grained, grumpy wretch, with powers 
of making myself extraordinarily disagreeable ; 
but I want somebody to cosset and make much 
of me; and if only you’ll come to me, Miss 
Maria, I'll alter—upon my word, I will.’ 

Maria was crying softly to herself. 

‘Don’t cry! don’t cry!’ implored the old 
man. ‘Why should you cry?’ 
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‘You are so good,’ murmured the little woman. 

‘Rubbish ! hh! Nonsense !’ he exclaimed, 
looking very fierce. ‘Pooh! Fiddle-dee-dee !’ 

And then the two fell a-talking ; and little by 
little Maria forgot to cry, as she told her future 
bnsband about the events of the past two a. 
Mr Heavysides was greatly tickled, especially 
when Maria said with much innocence : ‘ There ’s 
one thing I cannot understand: Mrs Melrose 
told me that the name of the lady you were going 
to marry was well known to me; but I am sure 
I was very far from her thoughts.’ 

Then her sexagenarian lover recounted to 
Maria what had passed between himself and the 
widow, and though Maria said, ‘Fie, for shame !’ 
she could not forbear to smile, 

‘And now, my dear, listen to me,’ began Mr 
Heavysides, when he had laughed at Mrs Melrose 
to his heart’s contentment. ‘I don’t know how 

u are off for money, and I don’t want to know ; 
T don't suppose she’—meaning the widow—‘ gives 
you too much; but you must take this to buy 
yourself what you require for the wedding.’ 
And he opened a desk and took from it a fifty- 
pound note, which he pressed into her hand. 
—‘ Another thing, my dear: you must give Mrs 
Melrose a month’s wages in lieu of notice, and 
leave her house at once—this very day. Tele- 
graph to your sister in Cornwall that you are 
going to stay a few weeks with her, if she can 
finl room for you. I’ll see about the banns, 
and we’ll be married in three weeks. I’ll have 
no license; every one shall know that we’re 
going to be married, It will give them a longer 
time in which to say, “There’s no fool like an 
old fool.”’ 

On reaching home, Maria found Mrs Melrose 
just sitting down to luncheon. ‘Maria,’ she 
asked with icy politeness, ‘may I venture to 
inquire where you have been all this time ?’ 

‘In the village on some business,’ replied the 
companion. 

‘And pray, how was it that you did not ask 
my permission before going?’ demanded Mrs 
Melrose. 

‘Because I did not think it pene you would 
give me it,’ Maria retorted boldly. 

‘How dare you answer me like that?’ cried 
the infuriated woman. ‘How dare you?’ she 
reiterated, her true nature—that of the virago— 
coming to the surface, at the same time rising 
with clenched fist and advancing towards the 
really terrified Maria, as if about to fell her to 
the ground, 

Just then the door opened, and in hobbled Mr 
Heavysides. Of all people in the world he was 
the very last whom Mrs Melrose desired to see 
at that moment. Try as she would, she could 
not compose her features to a natural expres- 
sion. 

The old man stood speechless with amazement. 
‘Goodness me!’ he at length gasped out, ‘are 
you ill? What is the matter? 

‘Matter ?—matter enough!’ fumed Mrs Mel- 
rose, unable to repress her spleen. ‘This woman, 
this Maria Stonor, who has lived beneath my 
roof for the last eight years, to whom I have 
been more than a sister, whom I have invariabl 
treated as an equal—penniless dependent coub 
she is—this woman, I say, has dared to grossly 
insult me in my own house.’ 


2 ee !’ ejaculated Maria, ‘what have | 
sai 

‘Said, minx?’ retorted Mrs Melrose; ‘said} 
Why, you’ 

‘Mrs Melrose,’ Mr Heavysides interpolated, 
calmly, ‘I had not intended to make it public 
quite so soon, but your remarks compel me to 
— you that Maria Stonor is my future 
wife. 

Had a thunderbolt fallen at her feet, the 
widow could not have been more dumfounded 
She was literally aghast. The room spun round 
with her. This, indeed, was the ruin of all her 
hopes, of her cherished ambition, With an effort, 
she pulled herself together. Her mind was chaos, 
a cataclysm ; but one idea at last took definite 
shape, standing out clearly amidst the overthrow 
of all her plans: Maria must be conciliated. It 
would never do to be ill friends with the future 
Mrs Heavysides—a person able, were she so dis- 
posed, to confer many a favour on the widow, 

Never had Mrs Melrose detested human being 
as she detested Maria Stonor at that moment, 
and never had she addressed her in more honeyed 
accents. ‘My dearest Marie,’ she cried—though 
she could not prevent her lips twitching, or 
banish the ominous glitter from her eyes which 
belied her words—‘this is truly a pleasant sur- 
prise for me, the more so from its very unexpect- 
edness, Allow me to congratulate you, Maria 
When is the wedding to take place? You'll be 
married from my house, of course? I cannot 
say how glad I am that you are going to settle 
and have a home of your own at last.—I was 
only joking just now,’ she explained, turning to 
the bridegroom elect. ‘I knew you would see 
it was merely my fun—for Marie has been a 
faithful little companion to me ; a dear good girl, 
if a trifle flighty and wayward sometimes ; and 
we have never had a really cross word since you 
first came to me—have we, child ?’ 

Maria was not deceived by this sudden change 
of manner, but having a peace-loving disposition, 
that disliked the idea of being unfriendly with 
any one, she took Mrs Melrose’s words in good 
part, and cordially thanked her for her good 
wishes, 

The following morning the now happy depend- 
ent escaped from the thraldom in which her 
mistress had so long held her, and betook herself 
to her sister’s home in Cornwall, whence in due 
course she set out on her honeymoon, a bright 
and joyous bride. The future stretched out 
fairl eal her. She had done for ever with 
the dependence of genteel slavery. 

The wily Mrs Melrose, whose attempts to 
entangle Mr Heavysides had been too palpable 
to escape comment, spent the entire three weeks 
preceding Maria’s marriage in disarming the 
sarcastic pity of her acquaintance. 

‘I know you thought, my dear, she was wont 
to say with apparent frankness, ‘that I was 
setting my cap at my sweet Marie’s fiancé ; and 
she and I had many a laugh together over it. 
The truth is I was for ever sounding my little 
friend’s praises into his ears.’ And she repeated 
this so often, that in time she half-believed that 
it was so, and prided herself not a little om 
having brought about the match. 

And as neither Mr nor Mrs Heavysides cared 
to contradict her, it came to be an accepted fact 
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in Wychford that it was by Mrs Melrose’s agency 
that Maria had so comfortable a home ; and many 
a bashful mother wished she knew a Mrs Melrose 
to do the same for her daughter. 


ILLUSTRIOUS HANDWRITING. 


‘Every man, says Lord Chesterfield in one of his 
Letters—‘every man who has the use of his eyes 
and of his right hand can write whatever hand 
he pleases.” Lord Chesterfield was in his own 
day ‘the glass of fashion and the mould of form,’ 
and wrote an excellent hand himself; but his 
dictum is far too sweeping. For, though 


True ease in writing comes from art, not chance, 
As those move easiest who have learnt to dance, 


there are some people who find good handwriting 
unattainable in spite of the most persevering 
efforts. For instance, Byron’s penmanship was 
rude and unfinished in youth, and in later life 
it became wretched. Macaulay, too, though he 
polished his periods with the greatest care, wrote 
an unlovely scrawl. It may be supposed that 
Dean Stanley had ‘the use of his eyes and of his 
right hand,’ but his ‘copy’ was so illegible that 
the printers charged half-a-crown a sheet extra 
for setting it up. The late Lord Houghton, 
however, put them all in the shade; his hand- 
writing was so ineffably bad that it was often a 
sheer impossibility to read it. 

In olden times the doughty barons of England 
wielded the sword and the battle-axe with pro- 
digious vigour, but disdained the pen as fit only 
for monks and priests. Even kings were some- 
times lamentably ignorant. Henry I. had indeed 
some taste for literature and lampreys; but his 
great-grandson, King John, of unhappy memory, 
was not similarly blessed. The original ‘Magna 
Charta,’ which may still be seen in the British 
Museum, does not appear to be signed by the 
king or any of his barons with their own hands. 
Possibly some of them may have been reluctant 
to remove their steel gloves; though there is no 
doubt that many a proud noble of that age was 
unable to sign his name. Later on, however, it 
was not considered a disgrace for the sovereign 
to know ‘the three Rs” Henry VIII. wrote a 
firm, bold hand, as might be expected from his 
temper. Queen Elizabeth wrote a pretty hand 
in her youth, but as she grew older it became 
more angular and irregular. The chirography of 
Mary, Queen of Scots, was like herself, elegant and 
graceful. Cromwell’s hand was bold and deter- 
mined : the conqueror of Naseby and Worcester, 
of King, Lords, and Commons, was not likely to 
hold a hesitating pen. Charles II. wrote quickly 
and carelessly: he was too fond of pleasure to 
take pains. George IV.’s hand was large and 
flowing—a credit to ‘the first gentleman in 
Europe.’ Queen Victoria’s writing shows the 
effects of age, but she still makes a capital 
signature. 

Napoleon I. was never distinguished for excel- 
ence of penmauship. When he became Emperor 
he used to sign his name—‘ Napoleon ’—at full 
length, though the signature was even then not 
remarkable for beauty. Later on it dwindled to 
‘Nap. Still later, a crooked hieroglyph, bearing 


some distant resemblance to an N, was the Em- 
ac sign-manual. His writing was indeed so 

opelessly bad that Josephine is said to have 
taken one of his letters from Germany for a map 
of the seat of war! The Third Napoleon wrote 
a good legible hand. 

As a rule, great generals have been but indif- 
ferent scribes. Washington, however, wrote a 
good hand ; and so did Wellington in early life, 
but in his old age it became practically undeciph- 
erable. 

Poetic handwriting is of various degrees of 
excellence. Moore, Rogers, Coleridge, and Words- 
worth all wrote a fair hand. Gray took almost 
as much pains with his caligraphy as he did with 
his ‘Elegy, which cost him seven years’ labour. 
Addison wrote a large, clear hand, the letters 
well formed, but each too proud or too coy to 
touch its neighbour. Burns wrote a large, bold, 
manly hand: there is — independence in 
every stroke of the pen. The Ettrick Shepherd’s 
writing was crooked and ill formed, Leigh Hunt 
wrote his charming essays in a charming hand. 
Thomas Campbell’s writing was sloping and not 
graceful: it lacked the force and fire which one 
would expect from the author of ‘Ye Mariners 
of England.” W. C. Bryant wrote a small, care- 
fully finished hand ; while N, P. Willis wrote his 
‘Pencillings by the Way’ as if he were always 
in a hurry. H. W. Longfellow’s writing was 
upright, round, open, heavy—a boon to printers. 
Bayard Taylor wrote a very fine hand. Lord 
Tennyson polished his poetry with the most } 
loving care. So fastidious was he that he had his 
poems set up in type, to see how they looked in 

rint before sending them to the publisher. His 

andwriting corresponded to his poetry in ele- 
gance, beauty, and finish. Henrik Ibsen, the Norse 
poet, writes a round, clear hand, sloping back- 
wards, Miss Olive Schreiner says of him that 
‘he and George Meredith are the only men of 
modern times who understand women.’ Never- 
theless, Ibsen’s portraiture of the ladies is some- 
times the reverse of flattering. 

Notwithstanding the lapse of time, Sir Walter 
Scott still occupies a commanding position amongst 
our novelists. In early life he wrote a legible 
hand, though, being 


A clerk foredoomed his father’s soul to cross, 
Who pens a stanza when he should engross, 


his stanzas displayed more character than his 
chirography. Towards the close of his career, 
when the great mind became obscured, his 
manuscript was crabbed, blurred, and altered so 
as to be almost unreadable. Fenimore Cooper 
appears to have written his numerous novels with 
a burnt stick. Nathaniel Hawthorne’s hand- 
writing was irregular and indistinct. Dickens 
says he never copied, always sending the original 
draft of his works to the printer. The printer, 
however, would have been better pleased if 
Dickens had copied ; for his manuscript is written 
in a galloping slapdash style, frequently blurred 
anda a and very difficult for the compositor to 
set up. W. M. Thackeray’s manuscript is entirely 
the reverse. It is free from blots and erasures ; 
the writing is clear, neat, regular, and nearly 
upright, the words well apart: in short, a 
pleasure to read. 

Generally speaking, our statesmen have been pro- 
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ficient in penmanship, though Lord Brougham’s 
writing in his old age became nearly illeg- 
ible. Pitt, Fox, Canning, Peel, Lord Derby, Earl 
Russell, all wrote a good hand. Lord Palmerston 
was distinguished among his colleagues for the 
beauty of his caligraphy. In his earlier years 
Mr Gladstone’s writing was clear and regular ; 
and age has not withered the variety of his mind 
or deprived his right hand of its cunning. 

Voltaire and Rousseau were both remarkable 
for clear and beautiful caligraphy. ‘Junius’ 
wrote a fine, flexible, suggestive hand, though it 
failed to suggest the writer’s identity. R. W. 
Emerson wrote a careless, irregular scrawl. O. 
W. Holmes writes a neat, clear, dainty hand, 
whose beauty the wear and tear of time have not 
destroyed. The genial Autocrat of the Breakfast 
Table, who has lately given us ‘Over the Tea- 
cups, has written with the same gold pen for 
the last twenty years; and may that good gra 
head continue for another twenty years to rc | 
our literature and our lives with its noble 
thoughts ! 

About the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
ladies wrote a large, round, open hand, not much 
unlike the Italian. As the century grew older, 
the light, angular style of our grandmothers and 

t-grandmothers came into vogue. Feminine 
andwriting was then painfully uniform ; indi- 
viduality was almost unknown. Latterly, how- 
ever, our girls have asserted their independence 
in this direction, as in so many others, and the 
Civil Service style is now much affected. Among 
ladies distinguished for the beauty of their 
nmanship—or penwomanship—was Charlotte 
ronté, who wrote a very small, very delicate, 
and carefully finished hand. Mrs Hemans wrote 
in a free, flowing style. Elizabeth Barrett Brown- 
ing’s manuscript was very neat, and carefully 
punctuated, the writing being distinct and legible, 
though the letters were not well joined. 

In 1833 a Baltimore literary paper offered two 

rizes—one for the best tale, and one for the 
fot poem. The adjudicators attracted by the 
beauty and distinctness of the writing on one of 
the papers sent in, unanimously decided that the 
prizes should be paid to ‘the first of geniuses 
who had written legibly. Not another manuscript 
was unfolded.’ So says Rufus W. Griswold in 
his biography of that wayward American genius, 
Edgar Allan Poe. According to Mr Ingram, 
however, this is not only erroneous, but abso- 
lutely false ; and indeed it seems on the face of 
it incredible that a number of cultured gentlemen 
and leading citizens should dishonour themselves 
by deciding the merits of papers they had not 
examined. Mr Ingram has succeeded in unearth- 
ing the published award, and therein it is stated : 
‘Amongst the prose articles were many of various 
and distinguished merit ; but the singular force 
and beauty of those sent by the author of “The 
Tales of the Folio Club,” Soom us no room for 
hesitation.’ So, after all, Poe did not owe his 
success to his penmanship, exquisite as that un- 
doubtedly was. 

Some years afterwards, Poe, in a series of 
‘Papers on Autography,’ maintained that a man’s 
character may be discovered in his handwriting. 
This thesis he enforced and illustrated wit 
marvellous ingenuity. His genius was decidedly 
analytical, and the inferences he drew from the 


specimens he gave were very often accurate, 
hile admitting that there is much truth in 
Poe’s theory, it is equally true that handwriting 
is in many cases no certain index to character, 
The weather, the health, the nerves, feeling, 
assion, may agitate the mind and make the pen 
orget its wonted firmness. 

If individual character influences individual 
handwriting, national character should influence 
national handwriting. Authorities tell us that 
such is the case; that the art of the Italian, the 
pride of the Spaniard, the vivacity of the French. 
man, are all displayed in their penmanship. It 
may be so; but, as a rule, it would take on 
expert or an enthusiast to tell the difference 
between the writing of the shrewd Scotsman, 
the staid Englishman, and the lively Irishman, 
German handwriting, however, is truly indicative 
of the national character: it requires nearly as 
much ang to read it as to write it. On the 
other hand, one seeks in vain to discover the 
temper of a Jew from the dots and points of 
Hebrew, or to decipher the character of Mr 
Pitman from the phonetic alphabet. 

In China, printing and writing are always 
respected, and the autographs of high dignitaries 
are revered. Upon ceremonious occasions a great 
man is attended by his servant, who hands him 
a small piece of pad every time he wishes to 
blow his nose. To use a pocket-handkerchief 
would be a Western innovation, and a shocking 
derogation from the dignity of a Mandarin. 
Printed or written sa is, however, never used 
for this purpose, being considered too sacred. 
The use of red ink is forbidden to all but the 
Emperor, who signs official documents in this 
flaming colour. An autograph of Kang III., the 
contemporary of Louis XIV., has been sold in 
Peking for more than forty pounds, The Chinese 
seem to have anticipated the fashions and foibles 
as well as the arts and sciences of our own day. 
Their golden youth, with long pigtails and 
almond eyes, sat at competitive examinations 
when the conquering Norman was riding rough- 
shod over our Saxon forefathers. Verily, there 
is nothing new under the sun ! 


IN AUTUMN DAYS. 


In Autumn days, when leaves are shed 
In eddies, amber-tinged and red, 
Along the coverts of the wold— 
When ferns are turning ruddy gold, 
And acorns patter overhead— 


When in the shallows of its bed 
The river sighs dispirited, 
There is an ancient legend told, 
In Autumn days: 


A tale of one who has been led 
Among the lilies, forest-wed, 
To nourish memories of old, 
Who wakes to find the nights are cold, 
The birds have flown, the flowers are dead, 
In Autumn days. 
L, Saumon. 
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